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Art. XL— critical NOTICES. 

1. — Oration delivered by Col James Gadsden to the Florida 
Institute of Agriculture, Antiquities, and Science, at its First 
public Anniversary, on Thursday, the 4th of January, 1827. 
Tallahassee. Printed at the Office of the Florida Intelligencer. 

The acquisition of Florida is one of the most important and 
honorable occurrences in our history. Till the acquisition was 
made, the far more extensive one of Louisiana was incomplete. 
The security of our South Western frontier could never be re- 
garded as perfect, not even with the right bank of the Mississippi 
in our possession, while Florida remained in the hands of a 
foreign power, and thus opened an easy access to one of the most 
vulnerable parts of the United States. The acquisition of this 
important and valuable region, on terms most reasonable and ad- 
vantageous to the United States, in the result of a negotiation 
which had hitherto baffled the skill of our ablest statesmen for 
thirty years, entitles the present chief magistrate of the United 
States, by whom the negotiation was conducted, to a praise sec- 
ond only to that which is justly due to Mr Jefferson for the pur- 
chase of Louisiana. 

It is gratifying to witness the rapidity with which the territory 
of Florida is coming into a state of improvement. More has pro- 
bably been done toward exploring, settling, and improving it, 
since it became a part of our Republic, than for two centuries 
before. The progress of settlement would have been still more 
rapid, but for the embarrassed state of the land titles in a con- 
siderable portion of the territory. The facilities for frauds of 
every kind, arising out of the political condition of the territory 
for near twenty years, have covered a good deal of the best land 
with fraudulent claims, which it is a work of time and difficulty 
to detect and vacate ; nor will it finally be accomplished, we sup- 
pose, before great loss has accrued to the nation by the waste 
and strip of what will eventually be proved to be public lands, 
and which are plundered of their live oak, while the title is sub 
jtidice. 

Every effort meantime to hasten the progress of improvement 
deserves encouragement. We have perused with satisfaction 
the address of Colonel Gadsden, before an association which has 
been instituted in Florida for the most laudable purposes. It is 
intended to discharge the duties of an agricultural, historical, and 
scientific society ; and if a due activity and zeal are exercised 
by its members, it will unquestionably prove a public benefit tp 
I lip territorv. 
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Colonel Gadsden's discourse begins with a brief description of 
the natural features of the territory and of the agricultural pro- 
ducts for which it is adapted. From the enumeration of the lat- 
ter, we extract the following interesting Ust. 

' Florida is no less remarkable for the natural, than the foreign 
productions which have been found congenial to her soils. All the 
varieties of pulse, the tuberous and the esculent roots, the farina- 
ceous grains, the Indian and guinea corns, wheat, barley, rye, 
oats, and the millets, peas, beans, yams, and potatoes, have been 
cultivated to great advantage. Cottons, the black and the green 
seed, produce, as if natural to the climate, and the experiments 
in sugar cane have been crowned with no ordinary success. The 
Banana, the plantain, the pine apple, the cocoanut, and most of 
the tropical fruits flourish near the southern extremity, and may, 
it is believed, be gradually naturalized to the northern limit ; 
some few experiments near St Augustine have been very encour- 
aging. Figs, oranges, limes, lemons, and all the varieties of cit- 
rons, nectarines, peaches, olives, and pomegranates, thrive in the 
eastern section of the territory, as if indigenous ; and if any con- 
clusions to equal results from similarity of soils and climate can 
be relied on, a well grounded expectation may be entertained, 
that almonds and the palms, all the varieties of the grapes and 
the oleaginous grains, which have contributed alike to the luxury, 
the comfort, and wealth of the South of Europe, and of the coun- 
tries washed by the Mediterranean, may be successfully intro- 
duced in Florida.' 

After alluding to the causes which retarded the growth of Flo- 
rida under the Spanish government, and to the prospect of its 
rapid improvement under the United States, Colonel Gadsden 
remarks upon the important agency of agricultural societies in 
diffusing information of the greatest moment, both as respects the 
revival of exhausted soils and the introduction of new articles of 
agricultural produce. The discourse closes with a few judicious 
pbservations on the other functions, which the Florida Institute 
proposes to itself, as an Academy of Sciences and an Antiquarian 
Society. 

It is truly gratifying to receive an Address like this from the 
press of a settlement, which, if we mistake not, was commenced 
but three years ago, and is now rising rapidly into importance. 
Our readers are probably aware that the township of land granted 
by Congress to General Lafayette adjoins that of Tallahassee. 
It inust be a grateful association to this beloved veteran to see 
the domain, which has been bestowed upon him for his precious 
services in the infant struggles of the Republic, thus assigned to 
him in the centre of a fruitful region, which at that eventful pe- 
riod did not even form a part of the United States. May the 
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laudable measures, proposed by the Florida Institute at Tallahas- 
see for the benefit of a territory destined to become a most im- 
portant member of our confederacy, be crowned with entire success. 
When the great Florida canal shall have been completed, the 
position of the territory will be one of the most important in all 
North America, and its citizens will possess every incentive to 
emulation which a free and enterprising people can wish. 



2. — An Oration before the Washington Benevolent Society of 
Pennsylvania, delivered in the Hall of the Musical Fund 
Society, on the '^d of February, 1827. By W. T. Dwight. 
Philadelphia. 

In this Oration Mr Dwight has treated a very noble and com- 
prehensive theme with no inconsiderable success. His subject is 
the character of the American revolution, and its influence upon 
mankind. He illustrates the character of the revolution under 
the heads of the country where it happened, its era, the character 
of the people who accomplished it, the manner in which the revo- 
lution was accomplished, the character of its hero. The influ- 
ence of the American revolution upon mankind is discussed, in 
reference to the political maxims which have been promulgated 
to the world in the successful result of the American revolution 
(such as that all power resides in the people ; that all men are 
born free and equal ; that the rights of conscience are inviolable ; 
and that the press shall be absolutely and for ever free), and in 
reference to the example of America, in the points of written 
constitutions, free representative governments, and the entire and 
triumphant success with which our institutions have gone into 
operation. The discourse closes with a brief survey of the effects 
which have actually resulted from the revolution in reference to 
its influence on foreign nations. 

The reader will perceive that Mr Dwight has brought a rich 
variety of topics under consideration and distributed his subject 
with skill. Much originality of remark could not be expected on 
any of these topics, which within a few years have been so various- 
ly and amply illustrated, not only in this country but in Europe. 
Mr Dwight has not aimed at the most fervid style of eloquence. 
His statements are clear and distinct, and many of them made 
with decisive effect. As a whole, the Oration holds a respectable 
rank among the performances of the class t« which it belongs. 



